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THE PRIORITY OF INNER EXPERIENCE. 

IN the following pages I wish to say something about a meta- 
physical theory frequently introduced into works on psy- 
chology. The discussion of ordinary questions in psychology 
is carried on without reference to metaphysical theories ; and 
the standpoints of the two sciences are kept fairly distinct. 
When, however, an attempt is made to show the metaphysical 
significance of psychological theories, the two standpoints are 
liable to be confused. From this confusion, I believe, we have 
that doctrine which Wundt calls "the priority of inner ex- 
perience." 

That inner experience is in some sense prior to outer experi- 
ence ; that it is somehow an immediately given original datum 
from which outer experience is derived or inferred, — is a 
thought frequently encountered in popular idealistic philoso- 
phy. At first glance we should say that, whereas nothing is 
more certain than that we have ideas, it is less certain whether 
there are real things corresponding to those ideas. " That we 
have cogitations of some sort is the inconcussum in a world 
most of whose other facts have tottered in the breath of philo- 
sophic doubt." 1 In other words, mind is something whose 
existence we cannot doubt, whatever we may think of the 
existence of matter. Inner experience, as Wundt says, is 
prior to outer experience. 

I think it can be shown that any consistent use of the terms 
"inner" and "outer" experience, or their equivalents, forbids 

1 Psychology, William James, I, 185. 
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us to grant to the inner any priority or immediateness over the 
outer experience ; and that any doctrine of the priority of 
inner experience results from an ambiguous use of the term 
"experience" or its equivalents, "mind" and "consciousness." 
To begin with, it is certain that both in ordinary life and in 
scientific terminology we do make a distinction between mind 
and matter. The chair on which I sit is always described as 
matter. The thought about the chair, the sensations through 
which I perceive the chair, the emotions which I have about 
the chair — these we call mind. The worlds of mind and 
matter form two parallel series ; and though mind affects 
matter as, for instance, when I obey an impulse to move the 
chair, yet the existence of matter is in no way dependent upon 
its cognition in any mind. We say simply that the mind 
knows the existence and the states of matter — which indicates 
certain relations between the facts of the two series without 
attempting to explain how that relation is brought about. Our 
ordinary language, it is true, does not always make a sharp 
division between the properties of mind and matter. The 
naive, unreflective person believes that sounds, colors, and 
smells exist in matter as such independently of their cog- 
nition by a mind. One who has received a scientific training 
will believe that, in such cases, only vibrations of material par- 
ticles take place, which vibrations are perceived by the mind 
as sounds, colors, and smells ; though even scientists are not 
entirely in agreement as to the properties of matter. So much, 
however, is certain : that natural science as well as ordinary 
language finds in matter something whose existence is inde- 
pendent of its cognition by a mind. 

These minds, again, are held to constitute the "subjective" 
world while the world of matter is called the "objective" world. 
So deeply rooted in our thought is the notion of the independ- 
ence of the objective material world that we even apply the 
term "objective" to things that have no existence in that world 
and speak of the "objectively right" and the "objectively beauti- 
ful " without regard to emotions aroused by them in any mind. 

On the side of mind we also distinguish inner and outer 
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experience. " Mind " and " experience " are synonymous and 
co-extensive ; but we distinguish those experiences to which 
there are parallel facts in the material world from those which 
are not paralleled and call the former "outer" and the latter 
"inner" experience. Inner experience means therefore experi- 
ences of occurrences within the mind and outer experience 
experience of occurrences outside of the mind ; and mind 
and matter are respectively the objects of inner and outer 
experience. In other words, they constitute respectively the 
inner and outer world. 

In addition to the words "experience" and "mind" we have 
the word "consciousness." The abstract form of this word 
might lead us to suppose that it applies only to what James 
calls "consciousness uberhaupt," to the "consciousness" which 
the phenomenalist takes to be the ultimate being of things, to 
" Mind " with a capital " M "; but a little reflection shows that 
it is also used as a synonym of "mind," meaning an individual 
mind. We do not indeed often speak of two consciousnesses. 
Obviously the difficulty of pronouncing such a word would be 
against its use where there is a shorter synonym. We do, 
however, speak of your consciousness and my consciousness 
and of losing and regaining consciousness ; and thereby we use 
the term to indicate the individual mind. We also draw a clear 
distinction between unconscious matter and conscious mind. 

So much, then, for the distinction between mind and matter 
and the use of the words "mind," "consciousness," and 
"experience" in describing this distinction. We come, then, 
to a use of the words "mind" and "consciousness," which seeks 
to cancel this distinction as a distinction between ultimately 
different kinds of being. The chair, we are told, has no known 
existence independent of our idea of the chair : if there were 
any chair independent of our ideas of it, we should be unable 
to know anything about it. What we mean when we use the 
word "chair " is simply a complex of sensations and perceptions 
appearing in certain relations with other complexes of the 
same sort. We distinguish, indeed, between our emotions and 
dreams about the chair and the real chair ; but this is only a 
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distinction between the various complexes formed by the ele- 
ments that make up the idea chair. It is a distinction between 
things all of which are in consciousness. Everything that is, 
is composed ultimately of elements of consciousness. Even 
the notion of anything existing outside of, or in addition to, 
consciousness, is a concept that can be analyzed into simple 
consciousness-elements. This is the view known as the ideal- 
istic or phenomenalistic view. 

Before attempting to discover the difference between this 
use of "mind" or "consciousness" and the former use of 
those words, we must notice one thing. The phenomenalist 
does not attempt to cancel the ultimateness of the distinction 
between mind and matter by throwing away one of the terms 
to be distinguished. He does not say, for instance, that only 
the subjective is real, but the objective unreal ; he does not 
deny the existence of things and acknowledge the existence 
only of " appearances " ; he does not find the world to be, to use 
Kant's expression, " einen blossen Schein," a mere appearance 
of something that does not exist. He would not say that only 
the sensation or the idea of the chair exists ; but no chair. 
The sensation of the chair is also the real chair upon which he 
sits. The sensational dinner is the real dinner that he eats 
and enjoys. The phenomenalist himself does not call his view 
that of " pure subjectivism." The view gets that name from 
its opponents. 

We have here the words, "mind," "consciousness," "experi- 
ence," used from two distinct points of view. The first point 
of view, which distinguishes between minds and totally different 
things called matter, is thus avowed by James as the standpoint 
of psychology : " Psychology is a natural science. That is, 
the mind which the psychologist studies is the mind of distinct 
individuals inhabiting definite portions of a real space and 
a real time. With any other sort of mind, absolute intelli- 
gence, Mind unattached to any particular body, or Mind not 
subject to the course of time, the psychologist as such has 
nothing to do. . . . Mind, in his mouth, is a class name for 
minds. ... To the psychologist the minds he studies are 
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objects in a world of objects. Even when he introspectively 
analyzes his own mind, and tells us what he finds there, he 
talks about it in an objective way. The dualism of subject and 
object and their preestablished harmony is what the psycholo- 
gist as such must assume whatever ulterior monistic philosophy 
he may, as an individual who has the right also to be a meta- 
physician, have in reserve." 1 This may be fairly called the 
acknowledged standpoint of most psychologists. They begin, 
at least, from the parallelism of mind and matter. In so far as 
they are psychologists, " mind " always refers to a series parallel 
to another series called matter. Not until they reach the end 
of their investigations do they attempt to reduce their results 
to a monistic basis. 

From the phenomenalistic standpoint " mind " or " con- 
sciousness " has a quite different meaning. The physicist, the 
psychologist, and the metaphysician all agree in admitting the 
existence of certain elementary facts upon which every science 
must ultimately be based. The physicist is not less emphatic 
than the psychologist in asserting that his science is ultimately 
a generalization of phenomena ; and the metaphysician likewise 
restricts his analysis to phenomena. The dualistic standpoint 
of natural science is only a halting place taken for convenience 
in the analysis of phenomena. The ultimate question for the 
phenomenalist is, What do I mean when I make such and such 
a statement ; for instance, when I say, This is a real chair ? 
And the answer that he expects, the only answer that he con- 
siders admissible, is that such and such elementary and ulti- 
mate data appear in such and such complexes. It is these 
ultimate data of experience or phenomena to which the ideal- 
istic or phenomenalistic view applies the terms " consciousness " 
and "mind." The phenomenalist says that, when we analyze 
the chair into its ultimate constituents, we find it to consist of 
elements of experience or consciousness which, associated in a 
certain way, make up the real chair. An individual mind he 
finds to be composed of elements of the same sort — some of 
them the same elements — associated in another way. He 

1 Psychology, William James, I, 183 ff. 
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does not take an individual mind as such to be an ultimate 
datum. On the contrary, the "individuality" is itself capable 
of being analyzed into elements of consciousness; and some 
will even contend that elements occasionally appear unassoci- 
ated with that complex which identifies them with the indi- 
vidual mind. "Consciousness," "mind," "experience," mean 
therefore, from this standpoint, elementary facts abstracted 
from their association with other elements ; from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, they denote certain complexes of these 
elements in distinction from certain other complexes. They 
denote, in the one case, unassociated elements ; in the other, 
associations of elements. 

With this analysis of the terms, we come to the doctrine of 
the priority of inner experience as set forth by Wundt. "At 
the close of her empirical investigations psychology stands 
before the question : What conditions must be assumed as 
original in order that this spiritual development can be made 
conceivable ? " x He deals first with the answer given by mon- 
istic materialism, which, because of the greater regularity of 
objects of the outer world, views only matter as real and mental 
phenomena merely as properties of matter; and he rejects this 
solution of the question because, he says, "the greater regu- 
larity of the objects of the outer world is itself a result of psy- 
chological processes, which cannot give to those objects a 
greater certainty than to the inner experience in which those 
ideas must first be developed." . . . "Materialism fails to 
recognize that inner experience is prior to all outer experience, 
that objects of the external world are ideas which have been 
developed in us according to psychological laws, and that, above 
all, the concept ' matter ' is an entirely hypothetical concept, 
under which we bring the phenomena of the external world in 
order to enable us to understand the changing play of events." 2 

In the next chapter we have these passages: "The theo- 
retical consideration of inner occurrences can proceed from a 
double standpoint : first, the exclusively psychological, which 

1 Translated from Experiment. Psychologie, 3. Auflage, II, p. 531. 

2 P. 533- 
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considers the facts of consciousness without regard to the con- 
comitant physical occurrences, and, secondly, the psychophys- 
ical, the object of which is to give an account of the relation 
of the facts of consciousness to the concomitant physical pro- 
cesses given in outer experience. . . . From epistemological 
considerations we must remember, first of all, — what meta- 
physical hypotheses about the nature of the soul usually leave 
out of consideration, — that only inner experience possesses 
for us immediate reality, while the objects of outer experience, 
just because they must pass over into inner experience to be 
objects of our thought, are given to us only mediately." He 
takes up first the psychological standpoint, from which we are 
to find the "immediately given simplest facts of inner experi- 
ence " : then the psychophysical standpoint, from which we are 
so to extend the physical idea of substance that it at the same 
time covers " the expressions of psychical life given by those 
substance-complexes." 1 "Here," he adds, "the unavoidable 
necessity of making the relation of physical and psychical par- 
allel to that of outer and inner experience shows the transitory 
character of our hypothetical conceptions and the want of any 
meaning for the real being of things. The contrast of outer 
and inner itself has its origin in the earliest mythological ideas 
where perhaps one calls his heart his soul, because it is inside 
the body ; and in that contrast the psychical is still encumbered 
with the physical idea. As soon, however, as we put in its 
place the contrast of mediate and immediate experience, the 
latter stands unavoidably alone, the objects change into ideas, 
and we find ourselves outside of the circle of thought which the 
psychophysical standpoint demands. The field of the latter is 
therefore visibly limited. It cannot undertake to approach the 
problem of being : its task is limited to extending the hypo- 
thetical ideas which natural science has begun to develop." 2 

Psychology, then, is a generalization of inner experience. 

Inner experience is immediately given experience and as such 

its reality is more certain than that of the objects of the outer 

experience, our ideas of which can also be shown to have been 

1 II, 541 ff. 2 it, 55 o ff. 
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developed out of inner experience according to psychological 
laws. Reduced to ordinary language, then, the priority of inner 
experience means that we are immediately conscious of the 
existence and reality of mind, but only mediately conscious, and 
therefore not so certain, of the reality of matter. The whole 
question, therefore, hinges on the identity of inner with im- 
mediately given experience, and what we mean by immediate 
experience. 

Immediate experience may mean either of two things. In 
the first place it may refer to the fact that we are dependent, 
for our knowledge of the material world, upon nerve-currents 
transmitted from the peripheral nerve-endings to the brain, 
whereas we are immediately conscious of our mental states. 
The outer world is thus the object of mediate experience 
because only knowable by means of such nerve-currents. 

In the second place, it may refer to the distinction between 
actually present phenomena and the possibility of the occur- 
rence of others. In our knowledge of the outer world we 
include not merely present sensations but the possibility of 
others. The real chair is not merely the chair when I see it, 
but also when I do not see it — a chair which, under given 
conditions, I could see. The present sensation is immediately 
given, and the sensations possible of occurrence are mediately 
given, because their possibility is known only by means of those 
actually occurring. 

Of these two ways of distinguishing immediate and mediate 
experience, it is obvious that Wundt must refer to the latter. 
In the former sense of immediate experience, the priority of 
inner experience could have no meaning. That we know the 
outer world by means of transmitted nerve-currents, is true only 
from the dualistic standpoint of psychology. Only one who 
assumes the two worlds to be simultaneously before him, can 
make such an assertion ; and, from this standpoint, the priority 
or greater certainty of the inner world is true only for the 
subject — not for the psychologist, who assumes both worlds. 
The priority of inner experience has from this standpoint, to use 
Wundt's expression, " no meaning for the real being of things." 
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His distinction of immediate and mediate takes us to the 
phenomenalistic standpoint. From this standpoint we have 
the distinction between phenomena actually occurring and 
those of whose occurrence we assert the possibility. When 
properly analyzed, however, this is not a distinction between 
inner and outer experience. We have no right to apply to 
those immediately given data which constitute, for the phe- 
nomenalist, the ultimate being of things, the name of "inner" 
experience. A given phenomenon is, when considered by itself, 
an element of neither outer nor inner experience. As a phe- 
nomenon, it is not even a sensation. Associated with those 
elements that make up the "self" or " self -consciousness," we 
call it a sensation ; associated with those that make up the 
material world, it becomes part of that world. This is what we 
mean when we say with Berkeley that the chair which we see 
and touch is the real chair. The same element of " conscious- 
ness " may be both a mental and a material phenomenon. That 
yellow patch, for instance, is by itself neither a chair nor a 
sensation. As a thing that obeys the laws of the natural 
world, it is the real material chair : as a thing that can be 
remembered and reproduced in imagination it is a sensation 
and a mental element. 

This identification of inner with immediate experience goes 
back to the double meaning of the words "mind," "conscious- 
ness," "experience." "Mind" or "consciousness" may, as I 
have shown, refer either to a certain complex or to unassociated 
elementary phenomena. In the former sense it may be called 
"inner" experience in distinction from certain other complexes 
called "outer" experience, but it may not be called "immediate" 
experience in any sense which gives it a prior claim to reality. 
In the latter sense, it is immediately given but not inner experi- 
ence. When Wundt asserts the priority of inner experience, 
he confuses the two meanings of experience or its equivalent, 
consciousness. 

This doctrine, however, is not peculiar to Wundt. We find 
the following passages in Ziehen : 

" How do we come by this separation of the empirical data 
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into two series, the material and the psychical ? With which 
series are we directly and primarily furnished ? Let us test 
the matter upon ourselves. We see a tree, for example. Ap- 
parently in this case both series of data are already present, the 
seeing and the tree. But is this an exact statement of the 
facts of the case ? By no means. That which is empirically 
furnished us is simply and alone our visual sensation, tree, i.e., 
merely a psychical process. We only employ this sensation in 
a very remarkable way by constructing an idea of the object tree 
as the cause of our sensation tree. The same is true of all ob- 
jects of the external world. In every case we have only the psy- 
chical series of sensations and their ideas. We only adopt a 
universal hypothesis, when we assume that a material series ex- 
ists in a casual [causal ?] relation to the psychical series. Epis- 
temology and metaphysics, in so far as there is such a science, 
must decide as to the justice of this hypothesis. The propo- 
sition itself, that the material and psychical series of phenomena 
are not equally direct and primary as factors in cognition, con- 
tains all that is of importance to us here. We are only directly 
and empirically furnished with the psychical series of phe- 
nomena; the other series is simply inferred. The material 
series may be regarded as an idea that we have abstracted from 
our sensations and their ideas. . . . Strictly speaking, we arrive 
at the inference of a material series of phenomena as follows : 
We have numerous sensations and by means of these we 
acquire ideas ; we then assume external objects as the causes 
of these sensations and ideas. . . . Thus the psychophysical 
dualism or parallelism proves finally to be only a semblance." 1 

These passages illustrate very clearly the kind of reasoning 
involved in maintaining the priority of inner experience. In 
the case of seeing a tree it is quite right to say that only one 
thing is present and not two ; but, strictly speaking, that one 
thing is no more a seeing than a tree. What it is, is determined 
by the complex of which it forms a part. 

Furthermore, I may quote a passage from Hoffding to the 
same effect as the former ones. " Materialism has never 

1 Introduction to Physiological Psychology, translation 1892, p. 275. 
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observed that, even if all its assertions are admitted to be just, 
it yet always overlooks something which gives rise to a new, 
and for it a terrible problem ; namely the circumstance, that 
movement in space is known to us only as an object of our 
consciousness. For the theory of knowledge, such notions as 
consciousness, idea, and intuition lie deeper than the notions of 
matter and movement." 1 The epistemologist, it is true, would 
hold that movement in space is known to us only as an object 
of our consciousness : but by "consciousness" he would not 
mean the consciousness opposed to matter but those empirical 
elements into which both consciousness and matter must be 
resolved. 

In these passages the identity of "immediate" with "inner" 
experience is asserted as an almost self-evident fact ; and cer- 
tainly most persons would assent to the proposition that we 
know our inner states more surely than we know the outer world. 
The very terms "inner" and" outer" seem to imply the pri- 
ority of inner experience. How do we acquire this belief ? 

I think we shall find it to have originated in some such way 
as the following : Our inner world seems to consist entirely of 
terms that are present in consciousness at the time when we 
believe them really to exist, whereas the objects in our external 
world, though conceived to have a continuous existence, when 
neither perceived nor thought of, are present only at intervals 
in consciousness. Thus, a real chair which has been in my 
room several hours, when resolved into elements of conscious- 
ness, may be found to consist of only occasional perceptions ; 
but a real pain which has lasted several hours must, to be real, 
have been continuously present in consciousness during that 
time. In this way the inner world seems to consist only of 
actual phenomena, while the outer world consists of these phe- 
nomena plus other terms which are merely possibilities of the 
existence of phenomena. These terms are inferred in order to 
complete the concept of a real object in space and time : and 
thus the inner world seems to be the more immediately given. 

1 Outlines of Psychology, London, 1891, p. 61. 
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The phenomenalistic standpoint, however, would hardly agree 
to this analysis. The phenomenalist, if he is thorough-going, 
must exclude the complex notion of a temporal order from the 
number of his ultimate elements. His analysis proceeds always 
from this pulse of consciousness and asks only, What is present 
in consciousness when such and such a statement is made? 
Even the act of memory he analyzes thus : " When I am think- 
ing of another man as calling to mind something of his past 
experience, I bring before my mind two pictures, one repre- 
senting his original percept, and one his present memory-image. 
Holding these before me together, I recognize them as related 
but distinct. I use the word ' same ' to denote their relation. 
But the person who is exercising his memory does not have 
before his mind two objects, an original and a copy, with an 
observed relation between them. He has not the original or it 
would not be an act of memory." 1 In other words, for the 
phenomenalist only this experience is immediately given. All 
others are, in some way, "mediately" given. 

And when we examine the way in which past terms of the- 
inner world are connected with the present, we find that we do 
not rely exclusively upon memory-associations. Diaries and 
books of accounts, and in fact the whole external order, help to 
suggest and confirm forgotten details of inner experience. If I 
find it recorded in my diary that I visited such and such a 
cathedral or saw such and such a picture, I must place the 
experience of the same to the account of inner experience even 
though I do not now directly remember it. If I find the streets 
wet in the morning I know it has rained. In each case I make 
an inference from effect to cause ; and the method of connect- 
ing past with present facts or of "mediating" the past facts is 
the same for both outer and inner experience. 

Moreover, even if the temporal order were admitted, this 
seeming difference between inner and outer experience would 
be found still not to exist. We add, let us say, to the sensa- 
tion-chair numerous possibilities of other sensations in order to 
complete our concept of a real chair in space and time. To the 

1 G. S. Fullerton, Sameness and Identity (Univ. of Pa. Publications), p. 12. 
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sensation of one occurrence we add the possibility of sensations 
of others to complete the causal series. Is our inner world, 
then, an orderly world without such additions ? The psycholo- 
gists who undertake the construction or explanation of this 
world, are obliged either to content themselves with a broken 
and interrupted series of inner events or to assume some terms 
which are not actually phenomena. The conception of an 
"unconscious consciousness" has been greatly criticised. If 
"unconscious" is the exact negative of "consciousness," the 
criticism is certainly just ; but if, by "unconscious conscious- 
ness," we mean states of consciousness not actually phenomena 
for us, or " unphenomenal consciousness," then the concept 
cannot at least be said to be self-contradictory. We must 
remember that phenomena, or "states of consciousness" as 
such, cannot be said to be either consciousness (mind) or 
matter. This unphenomenal consciousness, as the possibility 
of inner experience which is not now a phenomenon, occupies 
the same relation to the inner events actually forthcoming as 
that of the possibilities of sensation to the sensational chair ; 
and the inner experience thus becomes exactly parallel to outer 
experience. 

The priority of inner experience has its origin, therefore, in 
a false analysis of phenomena and in the ambiguous meaning 
of the words "mind," "consciousness," and "experience." 
When we study the development of idealistic thought, we find 
that the ambiguity is one of long standing. Berkeley was cer- 
tainly unaware of any ambiguity in his use of the word "mind." 
But there is no reason now why the ambiguous use of these 
terms should be sustained. Why should the phenomenalist 
name his ultimate elements " consciousness " ? Why should 
they not be called " matter " ? Analysis shows quite as much 
reason for the use of the one term as for the other. That 
yellow patch, for instance, as an element of one complex, is a 
chair ; as an element of another, it is a sensation. As a mere 
phenomenon, it is not less related to the real chair than to the 
sensation : it is not more inner than outer experience : it is 
matter as much as it is mind. 
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The difficulty of marking this distinction is a difficulty of 
language itself. Every word indicates the existence of some- 
thing to which there is an opposite. Thus mind suggests 
matter, consciousness unconsciousness, experience things not 
experienced. I have used here the word " phenomena " to 
describe those ultimate elementary facts. This word has the 
advantage of abstracting from the personal element implied by 
"consciousness" and of having the same stem as the adjective 
used to describe the phenomenalistic standpoint : yet even this 
word is apt to suggest some corresponding noumena or Dinge 
an sick. But, whatever the difficulties of language, it is evident 
that there is here a distinction that should be noted and ren- 
dered permanent. An investigator who fails to find terms in 
which to express his results, contributes nothing of value to 
science ; and metaphysics will fail to advance so long as the 
results of its analysis are expressed in ambiguous terms. 

Warner Fite. 
Williams College. 



